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CAPITALIZING THE LATIN INVESTIGATION 


No thoughtful person fails to see that while the 
publication alone of the REPORT is of great sig- 
nificance for the welfare of Latin, the complete justi- 
fication of the considerable expenditure involved in 
the way of money and effort after all depends upon the 
extent to which its recommendations are translated into 
terms of concrete procedure by the teachers of the 
country. To look upon the document as a matter of 
academic interest only is to discredit very largely 
the whole undertaking and certainly no one who be- 
lieves that Latin belongs in the curriculum of the 
public schools can afford to take so extreme a position 
at the present time. Rather should he cooperate 
with the experienced teachers of the country in work- 
ing out ways and means by which its underlying prin- 
ciples can be applied intelligently to the work of the 
class room wherever unsatisfactory results seem to 
warrant a change in procedure. But the task involved 
is not an easy one. To complete it will require not 
only a considerable period of time but the united efforts 
of all constructively-minded persons who believe sin- 
cerely that, as a result of the Survey movement, a 
unique opportunity is afforded for making certain 
long-needed changes in the teaching of Latin. LATIN 
NOTES hopes to assist in interpreting the REPORT 
in ways helpful to the class room teacher. Contribu- 
tions directed to this end will be heartily welcomed. 


METHODS OF TEACHING PROSE IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


[. 


The idea of “place where’’ has been taught and this 
exercise is based upon that knowledge. | shall present 
three ways of drilling upon this principle through what 
is generally called “prose”; 1.—-Memorization, 2.— 
Completion exercise, 3.—Direct change from English 
to Latin. 

1.—Memorization. 


The teacher selects sentences containing ‘ablative 
of place’’ phrases. By means of questions she tests 
the pupils’ understanding of the sentence. 


1) Magnam pecuniam in patria habemus. 
Teacher: What have we? 
Answer: 
Teacher: here is the pecunia? 
Answer: In patria. 


2) Nautae in terra non manebunt. 

Teacher: Who will not stay? 

Answer: Nautae. 

Teacher: Where will they not stay? 

Answer: In terra. 

Teacher: Memorize the sentences and give a 
phrase that shows “place where” 
in each one. 


This same process is carried on with a number of 
sentences, perhaps seven or eight, then the children 
close their books and take the same sentences by the 


teacher’s dictation. The teacher will collect these 
papers, indicate mistakes, and the next day return 
them to be rewritten. 


2.—Completion exercise. 
1) Magn—pecuniam in patri—habem»:. 
2) Naut—in terr—non manebunt. 


Use the same sentences for this kind of an exercise. 
The method of procedure may be: 
Teacher: How will you finish magn—? 
Answer: Add am. 
Teacher: Why? 
Answer: Because it agrees with pecuniam. 
Teacher: How do you know? Isn’t there 
another noun in the sentence? 
Answer: Because it stands next to pecuniam. 
Teacher: How will you finish patri—? 
Answer: Add a. 
Teacher: How do you know? 
Answer: Because with the preposition in, 
the phrase expresses “‘place where.” 


Continue this orally with seven or eight sentences. 
Then let the pupils write them on the board, making 
the proper completicns. The class will then make all 
necessary corrections in board work. The sentences 
will be erased and the pupils will write the entire exer- 
cise on paper. The paper will be passed in, mistakes 
indicated, and returned the next day to be rewritten. 


3.-—Direct change from English to Latin. 


1) We (1st person, plural, present) have great 
(accusative) wealth in our native land. 


2) The sailors will not remain on land. 


Teacher: What is the subject of the first 
sentence? 

Answer: “We.” 

‘Teacher: What is the verb? 

Answer: ‘‘Have.” 

Teacher: What is the time of this verb? 

Answer: Present. 

Teacher: In what person and number will you 
write it? 

Answei: Ist person, plural, because “we” 
have. 

Teacher: Write over “have” directions for 
writing it in Latin. 

Teacher: What will you do with “great?” 

Answer: It describes “wealth.” 

Teacher: What is the form of “‘wealth?” 

Answer: Accusative. 

Teacher: Then what will be the case of 
“great?” 

Answer: Accusative. 

Teacher: Write your directions for translat- 
ing into Latin over the words. 


In this way the teacher will discuss with the class 
each sentence. The children will then write the sen- 
tences on the board, other members of the class cor- 
recting. All books will then be closed, and the teacher 
will dictate the English sentences. The children will 


| 


label each word before they start to write. Then they 

will write the sentences in Latin and pass in the papers. 

The teacher will mark them, indicate mistakes, and the 
next day return the papers to be rewritten. 

—Margaret Englar, Western High School, 

Baltimore, Md. 
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TEACHING PROSE BY THE LABORATORY METHOD 


I recently visited a beginners’ Latin class made up 
of eighth grade pupils taught by the laboratory method 
and received some idea of the possibilities inherent in 
this manner of conducting a class. This visit took 
place in the fifth week of the term. 

On entering the room, I noticed a large picture 
roughly sketched on manila paper, suggestive of the 
vocabulary which had recently been learned—a river, 
an island, a ship, a sailor, trees, etc. The pupils were 
seated in three groups formed by the teacher after read- 
ing test papers on the week’s work and based upon the 
relative degree of ability shown in putting simple Eng- 
lish sentences into Latin. Three persons were chosen 
as special helpers, two of whom were pupils who were 
repeating the subject and the third was the teacher. 

The pupils were told to think of Latin sentences sug- 
gested by the picture, after they. had named in English 
the objects in it. When a boy or girl was sure of his 
sentence, he went to the helper appointed for his group 
(the teacher had charge of the weaker pupils), and gave 
his sentence in English. He then repeated it in Latin. 
If the sentence was correct, he was allowed to write it 
on the board or at his seat. ‘This was examined and if 
there were no mistakes the pupil received ten points 
for a short sentence and twenty for a long one. If the 
sentence contained even one mistake, no credits were 
given, and a new sentence had to be formulated. How- 
ever, the pupil had the right to be shown his mistakes 
in his first sentence even though he could not receive 
credit on it. 

This procedure continued about half the period and 
it is impossible, unless one were present, to realize what 
was accomplished in that time. What especially im- 
pressed me was the interest shown, the confidence with 
which these little people both spoke and wrote their 
Latin sentences, many of which were quite long. Al- 
though the pupils were constantly moving around the 
room, there was no disorder and every one was busy. 

It seemed to me that the reasons for the interest 
shown and consequently for the earnest efforts put 
forth were these: first, the pupil saw that he had a 
second chance to clear up his Tificulties and that the 
teacher was sympathetic with his desire to do so; second, 
that he could formulate any sentence that he liked and 
so had an opportunity to exercise initiative; third, that 
he could have his mistakes corrected on the spot and 
just when the help would do him the most good; and 
fourth, that he saw himself improving with every sen- 
tence. Probably the competitive side of the exercise, 
each sentence receiving a certain number of points (the 
teacher at the close of the period always asked how 
many credits each had made) had something to do with 
the interest which this “laboratory” plan evoked. Of 
course, this method, like any other, is most fruitful in 
results in the hands of an experienced teacher who knows 
when it should be discontinued. 

—Contribution from a Latin Teacher. 


AN IMPORTANT DISTINCTION 


By ultimate objectives are meant those which involve 
educational values upon which the justification of Latin 
as an instrument in secondary education must depend, 
namely, those abilities, knowledges, attitudes, and 
habits which continue to function after the school 
study of Latin has ceased; for example, the ability to 


! determine the meaning of an unfamiliar English word 
(D derived from Latin. the habit of sustained attention, or 


an appreciation of the influence of Roman civilization 
on the course of western civilization. By immediate 
objectives are meant those indispensable aims in which — 
progressive achievement is necessary to ensure the at- 
tainment of the ulcimate objectives, buc which may 
cease to function afte: the school study of Latin has 
ceased; for example, the ability to conjugate a Latin 
verb or to translate a passage from Caesar. 


—Classical Survey Report, p. 32+ 


AN EXPLANATION 


It is not generally known that the SERVICE BU- 
REAU FOR CLASSICAL TEACHERS is not sharing 
in the funds which have been given by the General 
Education Board for carrying on the work of the Survey 
or that it has no other source of income than the sub- 
scriptions to LATIN NOTES and the sale of SUPPLE- 
MENTS and mimeographed material. This statement 
is made in explanation of the limited numper of copies 
of any one piece of material which the Bureau is able 
to keep on hand and for occasional delay in answering 
requests. 


AN EXAMPLE OF METHOD IN TRANSLATION 
First Oration Against Catiline, Section 28 


“Praeclaram vero populo Romano refers gratiam, 
qui te, hominem per te cognitum, nulla commendatione 
maiorum, tam mature ad summum imperium per 
omnis honorum gradus extulit, si propter invidiam aut 
alicuius periculi metum salutem civium tuorum negle- 

99 
gis. 


Procedure 


Listen while | read the entire sentence through 
slowly. Re-read to gratiam. What part of speech is 
praeclaram? What is its gender, number, case? Since, 
as you have said, it is an adjective, it will probably agree 
with some noun to follow in the sentence. Can you 
guess its meaning? Without further question, trans- 
late for yourselves vero. What cases may populo Romano 
be? From what verb does refers come? hat tense, 
person, and number is it? By separating prefix and 
verb, translate. Give the case, number, and gender of 
gratiam. Can you find a word in the clause which you 
can link with gratiam? What is the English meaning of 
gratia? How many now can give a rough translation 
of the first clause? Stop a moment and tell me why 
you think praeclaram and gratiam are so far separated? 


Read again to extulit. Translate gui as it stands. 
What are the possibilities of te? Does the case of 
hominem give you any light upon the case of te? Trans- 
late the combination per te. Explain the form cog- 
nitum. From what verb does it come and with what 
does it possibly agree? What is the case of nulla com- 
mendatione? of maiorum? What part of speech is 
mature? Translate together tam mature. Translate the 
combination ad summum imperium. Who will trans- 
late per omnis honorum gradus? Where is extulit? How 
can you guess its meaning without looking it up? Go 
back to qui and be prepared in a minute to give a rough 
translation of the clause. 

Re-read to the end of the sentence. ‘Translate 57. 
Translate propter invidiam. Translate aut. What is the 
caseof alicuius periculi? What does it limit? What is 
the case of metum and with what preposition is it used 
here? Since there is no connective between metum and 
salutem we infer that the latter is not used with propter 
as are invidiam and metum but that it is the object of a 
verb to follow. Where is neglegis? Now go back to si 
and translate the third clause roughly. Think over 
the entire sentence for three minutes and try to give 
me a good English translation. 

—Ruth Bishoff, High School, Lansdowne, Pa. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR USING ENGLISH 
FORMS AND SYNTAX IN TEACHING LATIN 


By W. L. Carr, University of Michigan. 


1. In teaching case and verb forms, make use of 
familiar ‘‘naturalized” Latin words and phrases which 
show inflected forms; e.g., arbor vitae, Dei gratia, exempli 
gratia, via, ad nauseam, in memoriam, Anno Domini, ex 
officio, in toto, dramatis personae, Deo volente, ex tempore, 
pro tempore, per annum, e pluribus unum, per capita, 
post mortem, viva voce, vice versa, per se, omnibus, in 
statu quo, per diem, sine die, recipe, facsimile, posse, fiat, 
habeas corpus, exeunt; similarly make use of the full 
Latin forms for which common abbreviations stand; +5 


A.M., P.M., M.D., etc., i.e., lb., N.B., P.S., no., Q.E. 


2. In teaching plural forms use familiar “‘natural- 
ized” Latin words which show the Latin plural form; 
e.g., alumnae, antennae, formulae, larvae, alumni, foci, 
genil, radii, termini, curricula, data, memoranda, strata, 
aborigines, bases, indices, genera, insignia, species (singu- 
lar and plural). 


3. In teaching the accusative singular forms of 
masculine or feminine nouns, use the English forms 
him, whom, and them in such sentences as: “Whom 
therefore yeignorantly worship, Him declare | unto you.” 


4. In teaching the forms and uses of pronouns, use 
such sentences as: “He invited Mary and me.” “This 
is the man whom you saw.” “Give me liberty or give 
me death.” 


5. In teaching the use of the dative, use sentences 
(preferably quotations) illustrating the use of the true 
dative in English, such as: “Give me liberty or give 
me death.”” “Sing me the songs that to me were so 
dear.” 


6. In teaching agreement of adjectives, pronouns, 
and verbs, use sentences such as: “This kind of books 
is best.” “Each of us is paying his own expenses.” 
“It is 1 who am calling.” “Dost thou despise the 
earth?” 


tive participle, have the pupils bring in from their Eng- 
lish reading sentences containing English adjectives 
derived from Latin showing the participial form and 
meaning; e.g., exspectant, constant, dominant, observ- 
ant, resonant, dependent, permanent, reverent, trans- 
lucent, tangent, incipienc, belligerent, consistent, in- 
termittent, convenient. 


8. Similarly, in teaching the form and use of the 
perfect passive participle, use English adjectives de- 
rived from Latin, showing the passive form and meaning; 
e.g... ornate, immaculate, complete, replete, finite, re- 
quisite, polite, perfect, select, extinct, succinct. 


9. Similarly in teaching the future passive participle 
(gerundive), use English adjeccives (or nouns) derived 
from Latin and showing the original form and meaning; 
e.g., Amanda, memorandum, Wiciods. reverend, ad- 
dendum, agenda, dividend, legend, minuend, multi- 
plicand, referendum, subtrahend. 


10. In teaching the use of the participle in direct 
agreement with the subject, use such sentences as: 
The building plans begun by Caesar were carried on by 
Octavian.” Point out the error in such sentences as: 
“Having won the race, a suitable prize was given.” 
“Prehistoric skulls are found digging a well.” 


11. In teaching the ablative absolute phrase, have 
the pupils bring in from their English reading sentences 
containing examples of the nominative independent or 
equivalent loosely-related “‘with-phrase’’, such as: 


“This done, repair to Pompey’s theater.” 


“By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard ’round the world.” 


7. In teaching the form and use of the present ac> 


“Doth God exact day-labor, light denied?” 
“The picnic will be held next Saturday, weather 


permitting.” 


“With Dallas customers going away for the summer 
and taking their money with them, the number 
of bad checks received daily has jumped al- 
most 100 per cent.” 


12. In teaching the volitive and anticipatory uses 
of the subjunctive, use sentences (preferably quotations) 
illustrating the true subjunctive verb-form in English, 
such as: “This be the verse you grave for me.” “Judge 
not that ye be not judged.” ‘“‘Reprove not a scorner lest 
he hate thee.” “Let him that thinketh he standeth, 
take heed lest he faill.”” ‘‘My good heart while I live, 


and my prayers till death to me call.” “‘___ until death 


do us part.” 


13. In teaching sequence of tenses, have pupils bring 
in English sentences (preferably quotations) illustrating 
the correct tense forms of pals a auxiliary verbs in 
subordinate clauses. 


14. Cooperate with the teachers of English by using — 


as far as possible uniform grammatical terminology in 
the Latin and the English classes. 


A suggestion by the editor: Cut out the columns in 
the magazine called “Correct English” in which common 
mistakes in English usage are listed and see how many 
of these errors can be remedied in part at least by the 
study of Latin. 


INTERESTING BOOKS 


Selections from Latin Authors, edited by E. H. Black- 
eney; E. P. Dutton, N. Y.; 60 cents. This small and 
attractive volume contains translations which will be 
found useful for collateral reading in connection with 
Latin texts usually read in high school. It appears in 
a series known as “The Kings Treasuries of Literature” 
to which the two books that follow also belong. 


Stories from the Iliad and The Adventures of Odysseus, 
by Marvin, Mayor, and Stawell; E. P. Dutton, N. Y.; 
60 cents each. 


Roman Poetry, by E. E. Sikes; E. P. Dutton, N. Y.; 
$3.50. 

The Legacy of the Ancient World, by W. G. De Burgh; 
Macmillan, N. Y.; $6.00. 

Greek Civilization and Character, by Arnold Toynbee; 
E. P. Dutton, N. Y.; $2.00. 

Our Hellenic Heritage, by H. R. James, Macmillan, 
N. Y.; Part I, $2.00; Part II, $2.50 

Wonders of the Past, edited by J. A. Hammerton; four 
volumes, $5.00 each; Putnam’s, N. Y. ‘The notice of 
this monumental work is repeated in the columns of 
LATIN NOTES because it is ee that few teach- 
ers of Greek, Latin, or ancient history realize how many 
beautiful illustrations (many of them reconstructions 
of ancient life) are contained in these volumes or how 
scholarly and at the same time popular are the short 
accounts which accompany them. 


AN ATTEMPT TO SECURE BETTER ENGLISH 


After clearing up difficulties that might stand in the 
way of a proper understanding of the thought-content, 
I divide the class into groups and assign about five 
lines of the text to each group. I let them study their 
assignment for a few minutes, and rhen call on someone 
(say of group 1) to translate. (I state beforehand that 
I want each to translate in his very best English.) The 
translation is criticised, and another of the same group 
is asked to read the same passage (avoiding, of course, 
the mistakes the first pupil may have made). I con- 
tinue this procedure with each group until the whole 
assignment is covered. I have secured some very good 
results by this method. 

—A. H. Greene, Williamsport, Pa. 
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SOME GREEK CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Compiled from Hoffman’s EVERYDAY GREEK by Gene- 
vieve Carlin, Roosevelt High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nouns, verbs, and adverbs which appear in English words. 
1. NOUNS 

mythos, story, legend: myth, mythology, mythical 

morphe, form, shape: metamorphosis, amorphous, 
polymorphous 

gea, earth, land: geography, geology, geometry, George 

man, mankind: anthropology, misanthrope, 
philanthropic 

psyche, soul, mind: psychology, psychic, psychiatry 

neuron, sinew, nerve: neurology, neuritis, neuralgia, 
neurasthenia 

pathos, feeling, suffering, disease: pathology, patho- 
logical, pathetic, antipathy. 

—. messenger, angel: angel, evangelist, evangeli- 
ca 

agros, field, land, country: agronomy, agronomics 


2. VERBS 


mainomai (root, man—), rage, be mad, crazy, be in- 
spired: necromancy, chiromancy 

tithemi (root, the—), put, place: thesis, synthesis, an- 
tithesis, hypothesis, parenthesis, apothecary 

histemi (root, sta—), stand, set: ecstasy, apostasy, 
svstem 

archo, begin, take the lead, command, rule, govern: 
arche, beginning, rule, government: anarchy, 
hierarchy, patriarch 

ballo, throw, place: parable, hyperbole, problem, em- 
blem, symbol. metabolic, catabolic 


pascho (path—), suffer, feel experience: pathos (path- 
es), feeling, suffering, disease: sympathy, sym- 
pathetic, allopathy, homeopathy, osteopathy, 
pathogenic 

phaino (phan—), show, reveal: phainomai, be shown, 
show itself, appear; phainomenon, that which is 
shown or appears: phenomenon; phasis, ap- 
pearance: phase, emphasis 

prasso (prag—), do, accomplish: practical, pragmatic, 
practice, chiropractic 


3. ADVERBS 


exo, outside: exoteric 

es0, within: esoteric 

endon, within: endogen 

eu, well: euphony, eugenic 
tele, far: telegraph, telepathy 


SALIENT FEATURES OF THE CLASSICAL SURVEY 
REPORT 


1. Presenting in an unprejudiced way the facts (as 
shown by tests, studies, and questionnaires) re- 
garding the extent to which the objectives com- 
monly claimed for the study of Latin are being at- 
tained. 

2. Making the progressive ability to read Latin an 
immediate (although not an ultimate) objective of 
paramount importance. 

3. Recognizing power in the attainment of both im- 
mediate and ultimate objectives (which should 
be “contemporaneous, concurrent, and interde- 
pendent” )as the final test of achievement. 


4, Extending the period of preparation for reading a 
classical author to three or more semesters and 


“recommending a large amount of “made Latin” as a 
preliminary basis for attacking the classical text. 
5. Suggesting a wider range of reading in classical 
authors than is the case at present. 


. Reducing the number_of pages to be read inten- 
Sively in assical authors. 


7. Placing greater emphasis upon the historical-cul- 
ture objective than has been common in the past. 


8. Emphasizing the necessity of first understanding 
the thought of a sentence before attempting to 
translate it into idiomatic English; and, in the 
interests of comprehension of the background in 
general, recommending that collateral reading in 
English accompany the study of the Latin text. 


9. Reducing for the sake of thoroughness the number 
of forms and principles of syntax to be studied in- 
tensively. 


10. Approaching the teaching of forms, syntax, and 
vocabulary from the functional rather than the 
formal side, and hence emphasizing the use of oral 
Latin as a method in the earlier stages at least. 


11. Outlining a course of procedure for the average 
class in the public school and leaving it to the good 
sense and initiative of teachers as a whole to in- 
crease the amount of content and enrich the qual- 
ity of work in the case of distinctly superior pupils. 

12. Calling attention to the fact that for 69% of the 
pupils now studying Latin the educational values 
of the subject must be realized in the first two 
years if at all. 


WAYS OF HELPING THE SERVICE BUREAU 


Persons may be of great assistance by 


1. Making the BUREAU known to the classical 
teachers of the country through correspon- 
dence, by talks at classical meetings, or by 
publication of a news item in papers and 
periodicals. 


2. Securing subscriptions to LATIN NOTES and 
selling its SUPPLEMENTS. 


3. Contributing ideas in constructive form for 


the BUREAU to work out. 


4. Whiting a short article occasionally for the 
NOTES or for use in the files or the Package 


Libraries. 


5. Finding material suitable for a SUPPLE- 
MENT. 


6. Sending in items of news or professicnal in- 
formation from the state in which one is living 
or from other sources. 


7. Helping in the completion of projects which 
have been started. 


8. Volunteering to help in answering some of the 
many letters which come to the BUREAU 
and which any experienced teacher can attend 
to quite as well as the Director. 


HOW I FEEL ABOUT LATIN AT THE END OF THE 
FIRST SIX WEEKS 


(Copied without change from a freshman’s paper.) 


“Latin wasn’t so hard as | expected but it wasn’t 
so easy either. I find the vocabulary the easiest of all 
because it means something. I think Latin is the 
hardest study upon which to concentrate. I just 
can’t seem to apply myself; it goes in one ear and out 
the other. The words like meus, tuus, noster, vester, 
tlle, hic, ipse, and is bother me. It’s because I don’t 
understand their correct use and meaning in English. 
The other words and their cases I don’t seem to grasp. 
I knowit but | can’t seem to be able to apply it. I think 
that later on when we take up stories I shall do 
better and that Latin will be more interesting to me.” 


